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The Agricultural Situation 


GENERAL 


Demand 


The business outlook is about as uncertain now as it was a couple 
of months ago, with no clear cut generally downward or upward trend 
indicated. 


Consumers appear willing to spend as long as their incomes stay 
up, as was demonstrated during the Christmas season. In some states, in- 
cluding Oklahoma, December retail sales were above the year ago levels. 


Consumer incomes will do well to hold at present levels during the 
next couple of months in spite of the cut in personal income taxes. Fo 
some income groups, the increase in social security contributions will 
more than olfset the cut in income taxes, leaving them still less to 
spend. In addition, smaller overtime payments have been paid recently 
in many industries. 


There is a growing concern about the rise in unemployment as it 
may affect consumer incomes. The latest estimate placed unemploy- 
ment between 2.5 and 3.0 million persons as compared with 1.2 million 
in October. This is a substantial increase, representing between four and 
live percent of the labor force. However, this time of the year is usu- 
ally a slack season, and at least a part of this increased unemployment 
can be attributed to seasonal changes in the labor force. For example, 
in the construction industry, the winter weather has slowed down. ac- 
tivity, thus adding to unemployment; and this is a slack season for most 
of the farm employed and retail employed people, 


Most of the unemployment beyond the seasonal increase has been 
caused by downward adjustments in the labor requirements of some ol 
our basic commodity industries such as automobiles and raw products. 
‘These adjustments are related to the fact that inventories have stopped 
going up and apparently are in the process of being liquidated to a lowe 
level. ‘This is indicated both by dollar volume pen by easiness in the 
money market. 


The change from increasing inventories to decreasing inventories 
can have serious repercussions lor a lew months even if consumer spend- 
ing remains large. ‘This change most heavily atfects the production 
and employment in the raw materials industry because their sales go 
down by the full extent of the cut in inventories. “This means that raw 
material sales are actually less during the liquidation process than re- 
tail sales would call for. ‘This situation is expected to continue through 
the next two months and will adversely affect consumer income and em- 
ployment while the adjustment is underway. 


[3] 
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Price 


The agricultural price situation has improved during the past two 
months. The January 1954, index of prices received by United States 
farmers moved up to 259 percent of the 1910-14 average—an increase of 
10 points from November, 1953.’ However, it is still nine points be- 
low the index established in January a year ago. Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of the current price situation is the fact that the 
downward trend has been stopped. This is the first time in more than 
two years that prices have increased in January over the November and 
December levels. 


Not all this price increase will represent a gain in purchasing power, 
however, because prices paid by farmers have also increased. ‘The Jan- 
uary 1954, index of prices paid by farmers increased four points in 30 
days to reach 282 percent of the 1910-14 average. ‘This compares with 
an index of 285 in November 1955, and an index of 285 in January a 
year ago. 


The parity ratio (ratio of prices received to prices paid) stood 
92 on January 15. ‘This is up one point from December but is still three 
points below the ratio in January a year earlier. 


Oklahoma farm prices also increased in January over the December 
level, but the increase was not as great as it was for the nation. The 
Oklahoma index was 252 percent of the 1910-14 average as compared 


wn) 


with 250 a month ago and 272 a year ago. 


In terms . purchasing power, these prices were about the same 
in January as in December. The index of purchasing power of Okla- 
homa farm sisi was 90.0 in January and 90.2 in December. However, 
this remains considerably below the 98.5 registered for January 1953. 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers were lower during the month 
for only live commodities: rye, cotton lint, wholesale milk, butterfat, 
and eggs. ‘The price declines tor the last three of these commodities 
were expected on the basis of usual seasonal variation. All other com- 
modity prices were higher, with hogs, cattle, calves, lambs and sweet 
potatoes leading with an increase of more than five percent from De. 
cember. 

As compared with a year ago, only hog prices were higher. Cattle, 


calves, sheep, cottonseed, and both white and sweet potatoes had price 
declines of 20° percent or more trom the previous year. ‘These lowe 


prices in relation to a vear ago probably will continue because the base, 
1953, was a year olf severe downward price movements for many farm 
commodities, and especially beet cattle. 


Income 
Cash receipts from farm marketings in 1953 are now estimated 
31.2 billion dollars—down four percent from 1952. With production 


L Agricultural Prices, A.M.S., U.S.D.A, January 1954, p. 1 
2 Demand and Price Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A. January 1954, p. 12. 
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expenses in excess of 22 billion, this will leave a net of around nine bil- 
lion dollars. ‘This amount, plus the value of home consumed. food, 
government payments, and other services, will add to a total net in- 
come of 12.0 to 12.5 billion dollars. 


During the early months of 1954, cash receipts should be relatively 
better than during the last few months of 1953. Even though sales will 
be lighter, the prices should be firm, if not rising, at least until season- 
ally heavy supplies hit the market again.-Leo V. Blakley. 


Crops 


Cotton 


Only one major change has occurred in the Cotton situation since 
the Outlook report in the December 1953, issue of Current Farm Eco- 
nomics. This change is the addition of 3.5 million acres to the United 
States allotment to make a total allotment of 21.4 million acres. Okla- 
homa received an additional 169 thousand acres to make a total allot- 
ment of 1,098 thousand acres..-Raymond B. Marshall. 


Wheat 


In addition to problems related to drought and surpluses, one ma- 


jor problem faces the wheat producer in the immediate future—lack of 
storage for this year’s crop. 


‘The main reason tor this lack of storage is the fact that most com- 
mercial storage space is now filled and there is little prospect of it being 
emptied appreciably. Commodity Credit does not expect to be able to 
move much wheat out of elevators belore harvest. 


Although approximately 20 million bushels of additional commer- 
cial storage are now being constructed in Oklahoma, the total space 
available may not be much more than that. 


The situation which Union Equity at Enid faces illustrates the 
overall situation. Union Equity will have a total capacity at harvest 
time of approximately 45 million bushels which is made up of 33° mil- 
lion bushels in use plus 12 million bushels now under construction. 
They do not expect to have more than 17 million bushels of space avail- 
able at harvest time, and it may be less. .Consequently space will likely 
be allocated. 


If conditions do not improve there may not be commercial storage 
space in the State for more than one-fourth or one-third of the wheat 
crop. Much wheat will have to be stored outside of the existing trade 
facilities, and some temporary storage will be found in country mar- 
kets. 

It will be up to the farmer to find storage in many cases. However, 
if space is available at commercial elevators, the use of farm storage is 
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not recommended.* ‘The wheat producer may want more than ever this 
year to make his storage plans early—whether it means securing com- 
mercial storage space, using or building farm storage, or just piling on 
the ground. 


In making his plan, the producer may want to consider how the 
local wheat market is in his area when storage is short. If he cannot 
store, he may be forced to sell, and if he sells, are prices received about 
in line with those where storage is ample, or are prices greatly de- 
pressed?--Adlowe L. Larson. 


FEED 


Nauonal feed supplies appear ample, both at present and for the 
future. For the current feeding year the total hay supply is about the 
same as that of last year. The concentrate feed supply is up about 2 
percent. The decrease in 1953 crop production and byproduct output 
was covered by the increase in carryover of feed grains from the 
preceding year. 

Supply prospects for 1954-55 appear to be even greater than for 
the current year, although the final determination will depend upon 
weather conditions and leeding demands. Government price support 
activities have the ellect of encouraging an increase in planted acreages 
and feed carryovers. 


‘Toran Suppers 


Of the 170.5 million tons of concentrate feeds apparently avail- 
able at the beginning of the feeding year, about | ton out of 6 represented 
carryover from the preceding year. ‘This exceeded the previous year’s 
carryover by 33 percent. About 16 million tons of this (575 million 
bushels) represented corn under government control. This is three- 
fourths of the old corn on hand. The quantity of feed grains going un- 
der price support through November 15, 1953, was more than twice the 
amount so placed by the same time in 1952. Although the largert per- 
centage increases occurred in the support actions of oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums, the corn crop still accounted for more than one-fourth of 
the total grains under price support, showing an increase of 6 percent. 


Although the total supply of concentrate feeds is only 2 percent 
greater than last year, the supply per animal unit is up 4 percent because 
of a reduction in the number of grain-consuming animal units, mainly 
hogs. Hay supplies average about the same per animal unit as last 
year since numbers of roughage-consuming animals have not changed 
greatly. At 1.6 tons per animal unit, however, this supply is about 4 
percent below the 1946-50 average. 


* See the cost figures in-Adlowe L.. Larson, Thomas EF. Hall, Howard 8. Whitney, and Charles 
H. Meyer, Comparatwe Costs of Grain Storage on Farms and in’ Elevators, Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. B-349. 
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PRICES 


Feeders may expect prices of concentrates to remain relatively 
high in relation to the supply-demand situation. Although corn prices 
at harvest time dropped to $1.33 per bushel in contrast to the $1.60 
support level, they may be expected to advance as the marketing season 
progresses. Government efforts to support prices serve to limit the 
“free” supply and tend to strengthen prices at least until government 
stocks and “loan” grains are released. The corn supply is large enough 
not only to call forth corn acreage allotments, but also to induce a 
marked increase in the price support activities with respect to other 
feed grains. 


PROSPECTS 


The feed grain supply situation will be further aggravated for 
next year by acreage controls applied to other crops. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has released a statistical analysis which 
indicates that slightly more than one-half of the acreage reduction in 
wheat and cotton normally goes into sorghum crops.’ The proportion of 
these crops that is harvested for grain depends upon the cotal acres 
involved and the yield per acre resulting {rom weather conditions. 
With acreage allotments for wheat and cotton diverting more acres 
from these crops, in addition to the usual abandonment—all of which 
are available for growing other crops—it is likely that more than 
the usual proportion will be put into sorghums. It is also possible 
that more than the usual proportion of these will be harvested fon 
grain. ‘The study does not take into account the additional acreages 
of barley and oats that may be grown on part of the land taken out 
of wheat and cotton. ‘This uncontrolled expansion of the acreage can 
only add to the teed-grain supply, making prospects for next year’s 
supply even greater than for this year’s, barring unfavorable weather 
conditions. Furthermore, the cost of feed-grain price supports and 
the difficulty of controlling the total output by corn acreage allotments 
will be increased accordingly. 


DrRouGHT RELIEF 


The impact of the national drought situation is shared unequally 
by different localities.” The effect of local drought has been partially 
alleviated by the emergency feed program set up in July. Corn and 
wheat have been made available to fed mixers and farmers at $1.00 and 
$1.10 per bushel, respectively. To January, some 11 million bushels of 
corn, 15.5 million bushels of oats, and 1.25 million tons of hay, besides 
cottonseed meal and mixed feeds, have been approved for drought re- 
lief distribution from government owned stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


The Feed Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A.. December 1953-January 1954, pp. 1618. 
Current Farm Economics, Vol, 26, No. 5, October 1953, pp. 77-78. 
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OKLAHOMA RANGE CONDITION 


In Oklahoma, range teed condition at 69 percent of normal on 
February | was 4 points below the 10-year average for the date, but 8 
points better than last year. Wheat pastures began to “play out” in 
January in most areas so that increased feeding was necessary, although 
open weather and mild temperatures he Iped to conserve the feed supply. 
Moisture shortages continued to prevail in central and western parts of 
the State._-F. L. Underwood. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Beef Cattle* 

Total beef output is expected to be higher than last winter, but less 
fed beel will be available. Financial losses of feeders last season were 
largely responsible for the fewer cattle being placed on feed this pasi 
fall. However, by late fall feeders appeared to regain confidence in the 
outlook for profits and feeding. At the same time demand revived for 
cattle to go on improved wheat pastures, and shipments of feeder and 
stocker cattle in December began to exceed the comparable 1952 rate. 


Although fewer fed cattle will be slaughtered this winter, slaughter 
of all other cattle may be larger than last winter. Thus total cattle 
slaughter—-fed and non-fed combined—-will likely be up a little from a 
year ago. Much of the increase in non-led cattle slaughter will be in 
cows. During the winter, cow slaughter is expected to be somewhat 
greater than it was last winter. In addition, slaughter of grass steers 
and heilers is expected to be up a bit from last winter, depending on how 
many producers in areas with adequate feed choose to hold for the win- 
ter market rather than sell at prices comparable to those of last fall. 
Calf slaughter increased a great deal in 1953 and is expected to con- 
tinue large. 


LOWER STORAGE STOCKS 


At the beginning of this year, stecks of meat in cold storage were 
not large. On December 1, 1955, holdings of beef were 11 percent below 
the same date of 1952 and those of pork were down 17 percent. Stocks 
of all meat were 13 percent below a year earlier, and the smallest for the 
date since December, 1950. 


HIGHER PRICES 


Since total meat production is expected to be off, prices of meat ani- 
mals are expected to show strength this winter and the early part of 
this spring. Prices of fed cattle of top grades will probably stay at late 
1953 levels and might show an upward movement. Prices of lower grade 


* The Livestock and Meat Situation, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, December 1953-January 1954. 
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cattle are likely to experience less chance of any sizeable increase soon. 
Slaughter ol all kinds of unfinished or half-finished cattle will be rela- 
tively larger than that of highly finished cattle. Spreads between prices 
by grades will likely continue wide. However, as spring approaches, 
and if favorable prospects for grass develop, the demand for grass cattle 
will probably strengthen lower grade cattle prices. 


Whi e inventory numbers of cattle and calves at the beginning of 
1954 were slightly higher than a year earlier, no large reduction in in- 
ventory is expected during the year. If a widespread and severe drought 
or sharp business recession should occur, reduction in cattle numbers 
would be likely during 1954. 

Production of beet during the next year or two is expected to stay 
near 70 > per person. This would be less than the 75 pounds 
consumed in 1953 but more than the 53 pounds average in the 1930's or 
the 60 pounds in the 1940’s.—-Robert L. Tontz. 


Dairy 

For the second successive year, fall and winter milk production in 
the United States has hit a new high. December output alone totaled 
5 percent more than output a year ago, causing lower prices in many 
markets. 

In Oklahoma large production has caused producer prices for 
Grade A milk to decline in most markets. In January, Oklahoma City 
and ‘Tulsa reported price declines from December of from 21 to 27 cents 
per 100 pounds of Class L milk. It is through the supply-demand provisions 
ol the Federal Orders in these markets that larger marketings have de- 
creased prices. In October 1952, for example, relatively short production 
under the supply-demand provision caused an addition of 28 cents per 
100 pounds to the Oklahoma City Class I price. ‘This compares with 
a subtraction of 50 cents per 100 pounds from the Oklahoma City Class 
I price in January 1953. 

The decline in fluid milk prices to producers has not been reflected 
evenly in Oklahoma retail milk prices. In Tulsa the January retail 
price was reported at 26-27 cents per quart, about the same as a year ago. 
In contrast, the January retail price in Oklahoma City was reported at 
24 cents per quart—down 114 cents from a year ago. In other words, 
the ‘Tulsa retail prices have held steady while Oklahoma City retail 
prices have declined in spite of the fact that producer prices experienced 
similar declines in both markets. 

One fact in the long-run outlook for the consumption of Grade A 
milk appears significant: both the retail price of milk and the cost of 
producing milk are affected by the sanitary requirements under local 
health ordinances. A recent national study of milk ordinances set forth 
eight factors associated with the sanitary quality of the raw milk sup- 
ply.* This study concluded that many of the other factors mentioned 


* “Sanitary Milk Control and its Relation to the Sanitary, Nutritive, and Other Qualities of 
Milk,” National Academy of Sciences National Research Council, Washington, D. C., 
publication 250. 
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and required in city ordinances have little or no effect on the quality of 
milk. Perhaps the removal of some of these relatively unimportant pro- 
visions could reduce the cost and price of milk to stimulate larger milk 
consumption. 


Lower producer prices of milk are expected this spring. Lower 
support prices and seasonally larger production will be primarily re- 
sponsible for the lower prices. In addition, low beef prices and acreage 
restrictions on wheat, cotton, and peanuts will stimulate larger dairy 
production by those farmers who are attempting to hold gross income 
at present levels. 


Because of government price supports, producer prices for cheese 
milk and for butterfat have held fairly well. However, larger supplies 
have been going into the manulacturing channels and larger amounts 
have been purchased by the government. From April 1, 1953, to 
February 1, 1954, government purchases of butter, cheese and nonfat 
dry milk solids were the equivalent of | billion pounds of milk. Very 
little has been sold from these stocks. This is about 114 percent of the 
1953 production for the same period and is over twice the normal 
carryover. 


Price supports are mandatory for dairy products at a level between 
75 and 90 percent of parity with the level of 90 percent of parity ef- 
lective in 1953. Recently, however, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
announced a new support level of 75 percent of parity for dairy products 
beginning April 1, 1954. This 15 point drop in the parity level will 
represent a decline of more than 15 percent in the support prices fon 
butter, cheese, and powdered milk. A. W. Jacob. 


Hogs 


The 1953 fall pig crop was estimated at 31.9 million head. This 
is 9 percent smaller than the 1952 fall crop and 13 percent below the 
1942-51 average. 


The combined spring and fall pig crops totaled 82.1 million head. 
This was the smallest pig crop since 1940 and was 13 percent smaller 
than the 10 year average. 


Breeding intention reports indicate, however, that hog production 
will increase in 1954. Farmers reported an intention to breed around 
7.8 million sows for spring farrowing. ‘This would be a 6 percent in- 
crease over last spring. If the number of pigs saved per litter equals 
the 10 year average, the 1954 spring pig crop would be around 52 million 
head. The crop would be 10 percent smaller than the 10 year average 
crop, but 4 percent larger than the 1953 spring crop. 


Pork production for 1954 is expected to be slightly smaller than 
in 1953. During the early months of the year, production will be con- 
siderably below last year. However, during the closing months of 1954, 
it will exceed last year’s output. ‘The increase near the close of the 
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year will result from the increased spring pig crop which will be coming 
to market at that time. 


Hog prices are expected to continue high until late summer (with 
seasonal lows in the spring). The withholding of gilts and sows for 
breeding will aid in maintaining present prices. The seasonal decline 
in prices will probably be greater next fall than in the fall of 1953 
because of increased hog slaughter. However, since the increase in 
hog production will not be very large, price changes from 1953 will not 
be exceptionally great. Hog prices next fall are expected to remain 
favorable to producers. 

The fall pig crop for Oklahoma was estimated at 308,000 head. 
Combined with the spring pig crop, the total 1953 pig crop was 665,000 
head. This is a decrease of 34 percent from the 1952 crop and is iess 
than half the 1942-51 average of 1,144,000 head. Breeding intentions 
indicate that farmers intend to breed about 60,000 sows for farrowing 
this spring, as compared with a low of 51,000 last spring. This is still 
only a little over 50 percent of the 10 year average of 119,000 sows. 

The Oklahoma hog corn ratio in January of 16.67 was extremely 
favorable for hog production. If weather conditions are satisfactory, 
large feed supplies should materialize. “Thus, even with somewhat 
lower prospective hog prices next fall, the price-cost relationship should 
remain favorable for producers... Howard 8. Whitney. 


Poultry 


Seasonal price changes for poultry and = poultry products will 
likely deviate from the 1953 pattern. Egg prices during the heavy 
production period (the spring months) are likely to continue above 
the same months of 1953. Demand by breakers and cold storage should 
be strong because stocks on hand January | were considerably below the 
average for the period since 1948. 


Production for the first six months of 1954 will likely exceed the 
1953 rate by 3 to 5 percent. The open winter and the early spring may 
even cause production to exceed this maximum expectation, Layers on 
farms January | should not be greater than 104 percent of the 375.9 
million or 391 million layers. However, the rate of lay, particularly 
during the late summer and early fall months, has increased each suc- 
ceeding year. As a consequence, production should expand by a 
greater proportion than the increase in numbers. Another significant 
fact is the smoothing out of the seasonal production pattern which 
has been taking place over the past few years. No doubt this is partially 
due to producers’ ability to adjust output to market conditions. 


Broiler producers are finding the market depressed, prices having 
declined since December 4. Estimated supplies throughout February 
and March, as determined by broilers placed in brooder houses, are 
for increases over present marketings; and there are no indications that 
the demand will improve seasonally during these two months to move 
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forthcoming supplies at present price levels. Commercial hatchery 
activities would indicate there has been a substantial seasonal increase 
for broiler placements during January and February. If this reflects 
increased activity in broiler production, supplies through April and 
May could likely be excessive unless demand improves seasonally. 


Turkey producers reported intentions to expand turkey numbers 
7 percent for 1954. The light breed producers indicated they were 
planning a 9 percent increase. Anticipations were for another profit- 
able year primarily because of unexpected decline in feed prices. ‘Turkey 
prices have been moving upward throughout January and February 
and this will continue throughout the first six months of 1954. Producers 
should carefully re-evaluate production costs on the basis of loan prices 
for corn, wheat, and grain sorghums. ‘These latter prices will be ef- 
fective until the new crop moves on the market._-K. C. Davis. 


Sheep, Lambs, and Wool 


Sheep and Lambs.—Price trends have been uneven on slaughter 
lambs. In some markets, supplies have been small and prices some- 
what higher than a month earlier; in other markets prices have been a 
little lower. Lambs weighing over 105 pounds have been discounted 
in the market with discounts running from $1 to $3 per hundredweight 
on weights of 110 to 135 pounds. Slaughter ewes have been in good 
demand with prices steady to a litile higher during the latter part of 
January. 

The rest of the winter should see lamb prices holding up well or 
even increasing over prices prevailing a year earlier since the number of 
sheep and lambs on feed for market on January | was four percent 
smaller than a year ago. Ewe prices are not expected to change much 
during the period. 


Wool.—Prices for most wools in January were about the same as a 
month earlier, but slightly below January 1953. 


The weekly rate of U.S. mill consumption of apparel wool through 
the first 11 months of 1953 was four percent abeve that for the same 
months in 1952. However, the trend was not even within the year. 
During the last four months of the period a sharp drop occurred from the 
same months in 1952. 


Imports of dutiable wool, January-October 1953, were about one- 
third below a year earlier. Imports of duty-free wool, however, were up 
about one-fourth. 


Of interest to wool producers is the program proposed by the admin- 
istration. Under the proposed wool program, producers would receive 
direct payments equal to the difference between the average market 
price for the season and 90 percent of parity. Each producer would 
receive the same support payment per pound no matter how much he 
received for his wool in the market.-L. A. Parcher. 
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